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This paper focuses on an e-portfolio pilot initiative at the Faculty of Education at a South African university and aims to 
determine whether the theoretical underpinning and expectations of an e-portfolio aligns with the current practices and 
attributes of students’ training during school practicum as teachers at a South African university. In the South African 
context, e-portfolios are increasingly being considered in teacher training programmes, to enable student teachers to reflect 
in, on and about practice in a structured way, whereby they demonstrate their growth and development as professionals. A 
self-selected sample of 11 student teachers placed in different urban and rural school contexts were provided with tablets and 
data bundles. Equipped with varying digital skills, daily reflections and regular online interaction with peers and project 
members was expected. Data gathering was done by means of semi-structured interviews which were analysed by means of 
framework analysis. Results suggest that student teachers still require support in reflective writing; that the social and 
collaborative aspects of e-portfolio use within the given context is underdeveloped, and that the level of digital skills of 
students will impact the potential success of the integration of e-portfolios as reflective tools. This paper contributes to the 
growing interest in South African literature regarding the use of e-portfolios for teacher training, by highlighting contextual 
and dispositional variables as essential considerations before adopting such a learning approach as part of teacher training. 
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Introduction 

Students in the twenty-first century are surrounded by direct access to mass communication and information and 
rapidly developing technologies. Such a dynamic context creates opportunities for students to become more 
aware of skills and attributes needed to function optimally in modern society. As a result, higher education is 
challenged to provide more learning opportunities related to the development of problem-solving and thinking 
skills, and, to a lesser degree, to the memorisation of content, which suggests that knowledge creation and 
application ought to replace mere knowledge recall (Rodgers, Runyon, Starrett & Von Holzen, 2006). Twenty- 
first century students are expected to develop meta-cognitive attributes, to demonstrate more criticality, 
creativity and innovation, and to be able to collaborate and communicate in diverse contexts (Jimoyiannis, 
2012). Providing students with the opportunity to apply theoretical knowledge and skills paves the way for 
reflective practices by which “experiences are turned into learning” (Steur, Jansen & Hofman, 2012:267). These 
types of learning experiences are often included in the pursuit of the development of graduate attributes that 
endorse moral citizenship, scholarly skills, and lifelong learning, amongst other notions (Steur et ah, 2012). By 
opening the minds of students to the necessity of lifelong learning, awareness is raised for the possibility of 
learning within the formal curriculum, the co-curriculum, the world of work and the community (Candy, 1995). 

South Africa, like many other countries, realises the importance of investigating all possible avenues of 
increasing learning in order to optimise the potential of their students. This vision of increasing learning can also 
be achieved through the integration of information communication technology (ICT) in the curriculum. For 
example, Tedla (2012:199-200) makes the case that ICT can promote the quality of education by creating an 
effective teaching-learning atmosphere, in that it promotes new understandings in the use of ICT in the 
classroom. These new ways of teaching and learning can support students in developing new knowledge and 
appropriate skills. 

Mapped against this background, it is expected that higher education institutions ought to be encouraged to 
regularly explore the diverse needs of students by replacing an ‘inside-in’ paradigm (i.e. decision-making 
resides with the institution or co-ordinators) with an ‘inside-out’ paradigm (i.e. emphasis is placed more on 
viewpoints and perceptions of students). Such a student-centred approach calls for deeper levels of learning, 
where responsibility and accountability are expected and where perceptions of autonomous learning are 
encouraged (Lea, Stephenson & Troy, 2003). Within such a context, reflective practice is regularly portrayed as 
an effective mechanism in encouraging professional self-evaluation and adaptation (Meierdirk, 2016). 

With regard to teacher training, teachers are, in most cases, required to reflect on their practice and to 
develop a portfolio of evidence (Tarrant, 2013). The motivation to encourage reflection for both pre-service and 
in-service teachers stems from the potential opportunities for teachers to use such approaches to learn from 
reflective practice and develop their own personal theories, to utilise such practices as agents of change, to 
enhance criticality and problem-solving, to guide teachers towards their passion, and to create opportunities for 
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more autonomy, whereby a more structured 
approach towards learning and teaching is adopted 
(Malthouse & Roffey-Barentsen, 2013; Pelech, 
2013). 

Of note is that it seems, increasingly, as if in- 
service teachers participate in online communities 
for collaboration, support and professional learning 
(Anwaruddin, 2015). 

Therefore, in terms of reflective learning and 
continuous professional development, e-portfolios 
could be utilised as a way of demonstrating the 
acquisition of certain skills and attributes. An e- 
portfolio is an electronic collection of evidence to 
demonstrate learning over a selected period. 
Evidence may include, but is not limited to photos, 
videos, research projects, interviews and reflective 
writing. Such evidence could be related to specific 
academic experiences or as evidence of lifelong 
learning. Key to appropriate e-portfolios practices 
remains the user’s reflection on evidence selected, 
a demonstration of what has been learnt during the 
learning process, as well as the level of social 
interaction between the user and other significant 
role players such as peers, facilitators or teachers 
(Barrett, 2011). 

This paper aims to clarify whether the theo¬ 
retical underpinnings of sensible e-portfolio use 
(Barrett, 2011) aligns with current institutional 
expectations, as well as school visit practices and 
attributes of students during a school practicum 
period of pre-service teachers at a South African 
university. The paper is divided into the following 
sections: firstly we provide an overview of the 
requirements of teacher practice and reflection and 
make reference to the use of e-portfolios in higher 
education. This is followed by the methodology, 
results and discussion, and finally, the conclusion. 

Teaching Practice and Reflection 
The policy on “Minimum Requirements for Teach¬ 
er Education Qualifications” (Department of 
Higher Education and Training, Republic of South 
Africa, 2015:12) stipulates that competent learning 
is always a mixture of the theoretical and the 
practical. In effect, competent learning represents 
the acquisition, integration and application of 

different types of knowledge. Each type of know¬ 
ledge, in turn, implies the mastering of specific 
related skills. The types of learning associated with 
the acquisition, integration and application of 

knowledge for teaching purposes are disciplinary 
learning, pedagogical learning, practical learning, 
fundamental learning and situational learning 
(Department of Higher Education and Training, 
Republic of South Africa, 2015:12). With regard to 
practical learning, the Minimum Requirements for 
Teacher Education Qualifications (MRTEQ) is 
clear where it states: 

Practical learning involves learning from and in 

practice. Learning from practice includes the study 

of practice, using discursive resources to analyse 


different practices across a variety of contexts [....] 
Learning in practice involves teaching in authentic 
and simulated classroom environments. Work- 
integrated learning (WIL) takes place in the 
workplace and can include aspects of learning 
from practice (e.g. obsen’ing and reflecting on 
lessons taught by others), as well as learning in 
practice (e.g. preparing, teaching and reflecting). 
Practical learning is an important condition for the 
development of tacit knowledge, which is an 
essential component of learning to teach 
(Department of Higher Education and Training, 
Republic of South Africa, 2015:12). 

It is within these practical types of learning that this 
study is positioned, as students currently need to 
compile a paper-based portfolio and reflect con¬ 
tinually, based on their learning experience(s) 
during the teaching practice time at the school. 
Providing students with the opportunity to reflect 
via e-portfolios and adopting an e-portfolio peda¬ 
gogical approach provided us with valuable in¬ 
sights into commonalities and tensions between the 
two different tools (paper-based vs e-portfolio) 
used. 

With regard to the notion of reflective prac¬ 
tice, complexity arises with regards to the way in 
which confusion in the literature exists in terms of 
what underpins reflection epistemologically. For 
instance, the work of Dewey (1938) states that 
reflection is emotive of nature with impulsive 
tendencies, Schon (1975) makes the case that 
reflection is one way of learning whereby the in¬ 
stitution benefits, whilst Boud, Keogh and Walker 
(1985) postulate that reflection provides oppor¬ 
tunity to recapture an experience by means of 
individual learning. The explanation of reflection 
thus moves from the collective to a more individual 
or private action (Finlayson, 2015). Such an ex¬ 
planation, however, poses interesting challenges, 
since one of the critical dimensions of e-portfolios 
remains social interaction on reflection and choice 
of artefacts (Joyes, Gray & Hartnell-Young, 2010: 
16). 

From a theoretical perspective, Schon is one 
of the prominent theorists regarding reflective prac¬ 
tices. Schon (1995) distinguishes between “reflec- 
tion-in-action” and “reflection-on-action”; the for¬ 
mer suggesting an immediate conscious action or 
reaction taken in the moment, and the latter 
requiring a continuous process of evaluation, 
review and adaption after the actual event. 
“Reflection-on-action” calls for the opportunity to 
reflect on a challenge or problem in order to 
cumulatively build new knowledge to solve such 
problems (Meierdirk, 2016). 

Reflection could also be explained as “the 
process of learning through and from experience 
towards greater insights of self or practice” (Finlay, 
2008:1). It is clear that learning remains central to 
such an approach, whereby a particular experience 
within the educational context contributes to an 
opportunity for the teacher to grow in under- 
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standing and knowledge. In terms of teacher 
education, reflective practice then fulfils the role of 
creating further opportunities for pre- and in- 
service teachers to learn from their particular 
educational experiences (Meierdirk, 2016). 

However, the notion of reflection, reflexivity 
and reflective practice is used interchangeably in 
the literature. Bolton (2014) distinguishes between 
reflection, reflexivity and reflective practice by 
suggesting that reflection provides opportunity for 
an in-depth analysis or examination of an event or 
encounter; reflexivity is an attempt to find app¬ 
roaches whereby one’s beliefs, values and attitudes 
are interrogated; whilst reflective practice creates 
opportunity to marvel at one’s work, the world, and 
oneself. 

It ought to be acknowledged that the 
definition and meaning of reflection changed 
significantly over time. Despite a number of 
definitions available, in the context of this study, 
we would like to adopt the definition of Sellars 
(2014:2) who states: 

[reflection] is the deliberate, purposeful, meta- 

cognitive thinking and/or action in which teachers 

engage in order to improve their professional 

practice. 

Defining reflection in teacher education focuses on 
the attempt to transform or change existing actions 
and practices (i.e. teaching) of student learning 
(LaBelle & Belknap, 2016, Schon, 1990). Accord¬ 
ing to Schon (1990), reflection-in-action therefore 
requires the teacher to think on his or her feet, in an 
immediate situation where action is required, while 
reflection-on-action provides the teacher with the 
opportunity to reflect on such an action after the 
event took place (Bolton, 2014; Malthouse & 
Roffey-Barentsen, 2013). 

Reflection aids the teacher in becoming criti¬ 
cal about their own classroom practices, to identify 
and develop needs and to acknowledge strengths 
(Tarrant, 2013). As with all other careers, pre¬ 
service teachers start as novices, and according to 
Tarrant (2013), will move towards advanced 
beginner, competent performer, proficiency and 
then expert level. Reflective practice thus paves the 
way for teachers to express their own beliefs re¬ 
garding learning and teaching, by critically 
exploring actions and proposing alternative actions 
for the future. Teachers therefore collect data about 
their practice, make use of such evidence to decide 
on future actions, and then adopt changes or not 
accordingly (Farrell & Mom, 2015). 

However as a note of caution, despite the calls 
for reflective practices in teacher training, the criti¬ 
cal question remains as to how students could 
improve, based on such reflections and insights. 
Such improvements or adaptations could only be of 
value when students have knowledge about self¬ 
development and growth. However, students rarely 
have professional attributes fully developed whilst 
in pre-service education, where such expectations 


pose a number of challenges and critical questions 
about the true ability to improve on learning 
experiences (Meierdirk, 2016). This challenge 
speaks directly to the one critical dimension of e- 
portfolios absent in the current context of teacher 
practice: learning from each other by means of peer 
feedback and support. 

e-Portfolios in Higher Education 
A number of factors contribute to the interest in e- 
portfolios in higher education. The main reasons 
are related to the impact of pedagogical changes in 
higher education, whereby a student-centred app¬ 
roach and more active learning experiences are 
encouraged (Joyes et al., 2010). The rapid growth 
of technologies for learning - and certainly also of 
social media platforms - gives students the 
opportunity to document and publish across a 
number of platforms that contribute to the 
accessibility of e-portfolios to different educational 
needs. In addition, higher education institutions are 
under increased pressure to provide evidence of 
skills and competencies acquired by students 
within the twenty-first century (Clark & Eynon, 
2009). Barrett (2000) suggests that portfolio de¬ 
velopment involves more than just the role of 
technology and an expected product; rather, 
prominence should be given to the process of 
learning during e-portfolio development, which 
includes constructivist actions, reflection and 
collaboration (Jimoyiannis, 2012). In order to 
achieve this, emphasis should be placed on 
developing a shared understanding of what we 
define as e-portfolios and what we expect to 
achieve from such a learning processes. The 
question can rightly be asked as to whether such an 
approach aligns with current teacher training 
courses and institutional expectations. This view is 
supported by Roder and Brown (2009), who 
contend that research highlights the lack of 
common understanding with regards to the use and 
purpose of e-portfolios in education. It is especially 
evident that a lack of understanding exists 
regarding the users’ relationship with data and the 
social-cultural influences related to e-portfolio use 
in educational practices. At a conceptual level, an 
institutional paradigm shift is required to move e- 
portfolio integration beyond the micro-level (se¬ 
mester or unit of work) towards a meta-level, 
whereby such a learning process is valued as a 
process of holistic learning development at a 
university (Challis, 2005). 

At an operational level, one way of 
integrating such a learning approach could be to 
replace existing paper-based portfolios with elec¬ 
tronic portfolios. Challis (2005), however, cautions 
that although common references between paper- 
based and electronic portfolios exist, there are 
distinct differences in the approaches to the 
learning process and learning outcomes. Tra- 
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ditional paper-based portfolios provide students 
with the opportunity to collect artefacts and 
showcase them in a format of their choice. 
Reflections and what they have learnt from the 
process are also included in the product. The 
student reflections and what has been learnt from 
particular artefact selection and associated learning 
experiences are essential to such a portfolio. Al¬ 
though displaying these similar characteristics, e- 
portfolios generate a more dynamic learning space, 
where artefacts are purposefully collected and 
integrated into the portfolio with the opportunity to 
act immediately on feedback from the online 
community involved in the project (Challis, 2005). 
Such an electronic-based portfolio is managed by 
the student, whereby the choice and level of access 
to the portfolio is determined by the user. Web 2.0 
technologies provide students with the opportunity 
to archive artefacts, insert hyperlinks, publish, 
share, communicate and collaborate where appro¬ 
priate (Jimoyiannis, 2012). Furthermore, if there is 
access to evidence of other students’ learning 
processes, new learning spaces can be created in 
which students not only receive confirmation of 
their own learning processes, but are also exposed 
to other experiences and practices that may offer 
deeper professional learning. 

Barnstable (2010) has argued that e-portfolios 
could provide prospects of more integrated learning 
experiences in terms of employability and work- 
based learning, as additional support could be 
provided to learners, relating to their transition 
from formal education to the workplace. This view 
is highlighted by the added value and relevance 
placed on lifelong and life-wide learning within the 
current higher educational context. Within this con¬ 
text, and taking into account the emphasis placed 
on the learning process, students are provided with 
the opportunity to develop their own personal 
learning goals and to potentially experience deeper 
levels of learning through critical reflection 
(Barnstable, 2010). Portfolios therefore provide 
students with the ability to cohesively integrate all 
their learning experiences into a meaningful unit, 
that might contribute to their own personal and 
professional development (Housego & Parker, 
2009). The e-portfolio learning process and sub¬ 
sequent product can play a significant role in terms 
of employability and continuous professional 
development, whereby the career development 
process (and not particular learning outcomes) 
become the driving aspect of portfolio development 
(Garis, 2007). Thus, an opportunity is created to 
align academic and professional learning outcomes 
and achievements in formal education closely with 
the world of work (Jimoyiannis, 2012). 

The current study therefore aims to explore 
the current alignment and tensions between 
existing pre-service teacher school visit expec¬ 
tations regarding the development of a portfolio of 


evidence and the suggested pedagogical approaches 
associated in the literature regarding the develop¬ 
ment of e-portfolios as reflective tools. 

Methodology 

Forming part of the Teaching and Learning module 
(Teaching Practice) in the Post Graduate Certificate 
in Education (PGCE) programme, students are 
expected to develop a paper-based portfolio during 
their teaching practice at schools, which requires 
them to write a weekly reflection about teaching, 
learning and assessment practices, and a reflective 
essay of the whole school visit at the end of the 
school practicum. Students are encouraged to use 
different forms of documentation and artefacts as 
evidence, but are not allowed to use mobile devices 
in the classroom (Rhodes, 2016). 

Although 195 students enrolled in the pro¬ 
gramme, a self-selected sample of 11 students 
participated in the project due to our aim to gain in- 
depth insight into the chosen phenomenon, namely, 
the use of e-portfolios as reflective tools during 
teacher practice. As students could volunteer to 
participate in the project, we had no control over 
how representative the cohort would be with regard 
to race, gender and personal attributes. As it turned 
out, of the 11 participants, there were nine females 
(three Coloured students) and two White male 
students, who all received a tablet as well as data 
bundles to ensure connectivity. For the purpose of 
the study, the participating students were fam¬ 
iliarised with the devices, introduced to the notion 
of e-portfolios, assisted in creating blogs to serve as 
e-portfolio platforms, guided in how to collect 
artefacts and how to reflect appropriately on the 
learning experience, as well as to comment on 
those of others. 

Methodological Approach 

The investigation was undertaken by means of a 
case study approach within a qualitative research 
paradigm, as we wanted to interpret and understand 
the students’ experiences in a real-life and specific 
context. According to Cohen, Manion and Morri¬ 
son (2011:289) a case study “provides a unique 
example of real people in real situations enabling 
readers to understand ideas more clearly”. A case 
study also helps one to observe effects in real 
contexts and are thus strong on reality (Cohen et 
al., 2011:293). Due to the nature of a case study 
and the non-probability sample (Denscombe, 
2003:12), results are not generalisable, but, we 
make the case for transferability to an audience, 
identifying links between aspects of this study and 
their own experiences. 

Data Collection 

Two semi-structured focus group interviews, where 
participants were selected not to be representative, 
but rather purposive (Rabiee, 2004), were con- 
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ducted to gain feedback on participants’ 
experiences and opinions (Cohen et al., 2011:411; 
De Vos, Strydom, Fouche & Delport, 2005:304; 
Liamputtong, 2011:4-5) within a context where the 
researchers still had a level of control over the flow 
of the discussion. Such a data collection approach 
can “provide a window into the complexities and 
richness” of a chosen phenomenon (Liamputtong, 
2011:182). Guided by literature (Barrett, 2011; 
Challis, 2005; Garrett, 2011), the requirements of 
the above-mentioned module, and the aim of the 
project, the interview schedule covered aspects 
such as reflections, training, professional develop¬ 
ment and the social dimensions of the e-portfolio. 

Data Analysis 

Audio-recorded interviews were analysed by means 
of “framework analysis” (Ritchie & Spencer, 1994) 
whereby the researchers approached the data 
through a number of stages: familiarisation (lis¬ 
tening to audio files and reading transcripts in their 
entirety a number of times for major themes to 
emerge); identifying a thematic framework (the 
formation of descriptive statements); indexing 
(sifting data by highlight and sorting); charting 
(lifting quotes from original context and re¬ 


arranging them); and mapping and interpretation 
(managing data). Since the interview schedule was 
guided by literature, module requirements and the 
aim of the project, it came as no surprise that 
themes emerged both from the research questions 
as well as the narratives of participants (Ritchie & 
Spencer, 1994). 

Results and Discussion 

Themes related to digital literacy, reflection and the 
potential value of the e-portfolio as a tool within 
teacher practice, emerged. Sub-themes associated 
with digital literacy highlighted the purpose and 
quality of training, the varying levels of mobile 
literacy skills of participants and the ubiquitous 
nature of the tablet during school visits. Related to 
the notion of reflection, participants commented on 
their own level of preparation in terms of writing 
reflectively, the need to receive real-time feedback 
from facilitators during the school visit period, as 
well as the personal emphasis placed on the value 
of reflection by the participants. Finally, in terms of 
the value of the e-portfolio as reflective tool, sub¬ 
themes related to the value of access to peers’ blogs 
(e-portfolios), as well as the value of this approach 
in terms of supporting the novice teacher, emerged. 


Table 1 Themes and sub-themes 

THEMES SUB-THEMES 


Digital literacy 

Reflection 


Value of e-portfolio during teaching practice 


Purpose and quality of training 
Varying mobile literacy skills 
Ubiquitous use of the tablet 
Student preparation in reflective practice 
Real-time feedback from facilitators 
Personal value of reflection practice 
Impact of peers’ blogs 
Supportive value for the novice teacher 


Digital Literacy 

Participants had varying levels of digital literacy 
skills and therefore their experiences in using the 
tablets also varied. 

Purpose and quality of training 
The overall impression was that the facilitators 
tried to do too much in one session and this created 
cognitive overload. One respondent commented: 

... it was overwhelming because of so much 
information. It was a whole new thing for me, even 
though 1 had my own tablet. I’m still playing 
around and discovering new things. So it was an 
overload of information. 

Another respondent suggested that this overload 
could be prevented by using a step-by-step app¬ 
roach: 

I would definitely recommend that like when we 
had that first training session, then you’d send us 
all to go and complete our blogs and then when we 
come back to say okay, this is how wanted to invite 
people. 

There was a general view that the follow-up sup¬ 
port also needed to be addressed as the students 


wanted more support from the facilitators. This is 
evident in the following extract: 

I think a good idea would be after the first week of 
having the tablets and of blogging, we have 
another session, training session and we then can 
ask questions that have arisen from that 
experience. I think it would have been nice if we 
had a session after the first three weeks as well, 
four weeks as well, just to recap on what it means 
to be a critical friend. 

It is clear that the participating students valued the 
importance of the training session, but that such 
training should be well-planned in terms of sus¬ 
tainability and continuous support during the 
school visit period as well. This of courses raises 
interesting questions regarding continuous support 
of large student cohorts adopting an e-portfolio 
approach. To simplify complexities, it remains im¬ 
perative that the selected tools and platforms 
selected can be used intuitively and are easy to 
maintain (Challis, 2005; Jimoyiannis, 2012). 
Although it is important to provide students with 
the necessary technical skills, special care should 
be taken to prevent technologies from dominating 
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their time and attention, but rather that the learning 
processes ought to be carefully explained and 
scaffolded (Challis, 2005). 

Varying mobile literacy skills 

There were varying skills levels in the use of 
technology, ranging from not very literate, to being 
very able and technically skilled. Some of the 
students initially lacked mobile literacy skills, but 
they improved their skills through being involved 
in the project: 

“... like I said, I am technologically disabled, but I 
have improved during those nine weeks, using the 
e-portfolio ...” [all «c] 

Some students struggled with blog creation: 

“So blogger, it’s not very complicated if you know 
what’s going on. But the whole thing is we didn’t 
know what was going on. So you literally just tried 
and failed and tried and failed and then hopefully, 
you succeeded after a while ” [all sic]. 

Others, however, were able to do it quite easily: 

“... and then setting up the blog - it wasn’t that 
difficult. I thought it was going to be worse. 1 
didn’t encounter too many difficulties ” [all sic]. 
One of the challenges of such an initiative is not to 
make assumptions regarding student digital literacy 
skills (Brown, 2012), but to take care in es¬ 
tablishing the current skills levels of students 
before such a project is implemented. The so-called 
digital divide should be carefully considered and 
care should be taken in addressing any previous use 
of mobile devices and social practices for learning 
(Czerniewicz & Brown, 2013). By considering 
differentiated training and support, facilitators can 
address such issues. Also of note in the current 
study remains the fact that students are, in general, 
not allowed to use mobile devices during classroom 
visits or observations. This poses the necessity to 
not only pay attention to mobile literacy skills, but 
also to clarify the role of mobile devices during 
school visits, it’s appropriateness of use, and also 
the guidance and training of student teachers to use 
such resources appropriately within the school 
context. 

Ubiquitous role of the tablet 

The ubiquitous nature of the tablet was highly 
valued. In this regard, one respondent’s comment 
was representative of the whole group: 

“It was portable for me. I could cariy it every¬ 
where. When I think of something or I see 
something happening at school, then I don’t have 
to go write it down because sometimes you don’t 
have the time to go write something or you don’t 
have a pen and paper. So you can just take out 
your tablet, and just type ” [all .vie]. 

The classroom use, i.e. the creative use of the tablet 
for especially references, e-books, capturing data 
and creation of artefacts was also highly rated: 

“I use my tablet a lot for research. I would be 
presenting in class and I’d have the tablet open 
next to me. If somebody asked me a question, in 
English for example, very easy, very quick to define 


a word - the tablet itself enriches your ability to 
teach. It gives your learners a better experience by 
enabling you to give them more content and that 
really helped me. I used it a lot for when something 
was written on the board and I know that the 
teacher would wipe it off. I would take a picture of 
it and then plan a lesson or write a reflection and 
think about the stuff that happened in the lesson ... 
the reflection of the lesson itself. I would just take a 
picture” [all sic]. 

It is clear that respondents experienced the value of 
the tablet as a supportive tool to facilitate effective 
and quality teaching and learning (Murphy, Farley, 
Lane, Hafeez-Biag & Carter, 2014). In order for 
students to use these devices optimally and sensibly 
in work-integrated learning opportunities, both 
digital literacies and mobile learning literacies need 
to be developed (Ng, 2013), where students are 
enabled to develop an advanced level of criticality 
in terms of the socio-emotional, cognitive and 
technical use of such devices within the workplace. 
Within this context, it is important to establish 
current institutional requirements regarding the use 
of mobile devices during lesson observations. In 
the context of the current study, students are 
discouraged to access mobile devices during 
observations, which suggest tension and the 
necessity of further discussions regarding app¬ 
roaches whereby students could continuously 
observe lessons in a professional and sensible way, 
whilst being allowed to use such mobile devices for 
learning. 

Reflection 

In terms of reflection, participants made reference 
to the preparation and training they received in 
terms of reflective writing, the importance of 
continuous facilitator feedback, and the personal 
value they attributed to the reflective practices. 

Student preparation in reflective practice 
There were varying responses regarding the stu¬ 
dents’ preparedness and ability to write reflections. 
Initially, the participants had difficulty in writing 
reflections - they were more inclined to write 
diaries: 

“7 don’t blow - I observed that a lot of us seemed 
to be doing a journal in the beginning and only 
after ... I think, we got messaged that it’s not meant 
to be a journal. You’re meant to actually think 
about what you’ve learnt. Then everyone was like 
oh right. So it might have been nice to have one or 
two more examples and say this is what it is, this is 
what it’s not ” [all sic]. 

To complicate matters further, it seemed as if 
students were confused with academic writing 
styles and using a blog to reflect. This suggests that 
care should be taken in clearly explaining to 
students the purpose of a blog as a chosen online 
platform, and not creating an expectation of 
“blogging” as reflected within the social media 
context: 
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and also, I had a bit of a problem with the style 
of how to reflect because here, in an academic 
setup you are told okay, you need to structure it 
academically, it needs to be coherent. It needs to 
have this structure, where in a blog - a blog is a lot 
more conversational. It’s a lot more informal. So 
while I was writing my blog 1 kept on wondering 
[...] may I be informal or should I conform to the 
academic structure within the university? So, also 
that question 1 was unsure of ’ [all sic \. 

What was evident from the investigation was the 
fact that some students found it challenging to 
comment on reflections, due to the often personal 
nature of experiences during school practice. This 
poses interesting questions regarding the notion of 
collaboration and social interaction within an e- 
portfolio paradigm, as well as the means by which 
students are prepared in commenting on reflec¬ 
tions: 

... and then also I feel like how do you really 
comment on someone ’s personal experience? Like 
if you say you’ve had a bad day, it’s hard to say: 
‘well, maybe if you did this and this and this and 
this and this, you will have a better day. ’ You just 
want to be like: ‘okay, she’s reflecting. ’ So 1 think 
reflection is such a personal thing. How do you 
really comment on that to say, ‘you know, that’s a 
bad reflection and this is a good one? ’ [all sic\ 

In terms of supporting students in reflective writing 
practices. Parsons and Stephenson (2005) makes 
the case for structured support in guiding students 
on how to reflect. It is argued that reflection is not 
merely a process of deciding whether a learning 
encounter was successful, but rather also a process 
of exploring possible reasons for such an outcome. 
A clear understanding of the level of reflection that 
is required from students as well as whether such 
an approach is appropriate enough to promote 
sufficient practice, remain important points of 
discussion with faculties of education (Parsons & 
Stephenson, 2005:98). The true nature of reflec¬ 
tion, and the purpose of enhancing practice, should 
not be overwhelmed by mechanisms of 
bureaucracy. Of particular interest remains the 
challenges students experience in commenting on 
peers’ reflections. As mentioned previously, one of 
the key criteria of an e-portfolio remains the opp¬ 
ortunity of peers to comment on and the prospect of 
the user to be able to react to feedback, and amend 
posts accordingly (Barrett, 2011). If the case is 
made for the use of e-portfolios in its truest sense 
as a potential vehicle to promote reflection in 
teacher education, discussions should take place in 
terms of the notion of an online community of 
practice (Gunawardena, Hermans, Sanchez, 
Richmond, Bohley & Tuttle, 2009), online collab¬ 
oration and communication, as well as the ways in 
which such an approach might be conceptualised 
and promoted within current institutional practices. 


Real-time feedback from facilitators 
The participating students indicated that more real¬ 
time feedback from the facilitators would have 
been helpful: 

... maybe a little bit more feedback would have 
been helpful, because I didn 't get any comments for 
like the first three weeks [all sic]. 

I think it would have been nice if we had a session 
after the first three weeks as well, four weeks as 
well, just to recap on what it means to be a critical 
friend. Because, I never thought about going back 
to those papers and thinking about what it means 
to be a critical friend, 1 would have liked a 
comment from you guys, because I got comments 
from the other students [all sic]. 

The importance of continuous support mentioned 
earlier is further emphasised here. Students expect 
facilitators to provide technical assistance, as well 
as continuous professional feedback, so that they 
know they are on the right track. In addition, it is 
crucial that facilitators become active members of 
the online community of practice and contribute 
regularly to the online discussions and feedback. 
The facilitator can therefore also become a critical 
friend in the learning process, whereby students 
receive feedback at different levels that might 
contribute to the reconceptualisation of learning 
and lifelong learning (Joyes & Smallwood, 2011). 

Personal value of reflection practice 
Although the students found it challenging to 
reflect in the true sense of the word, they did, at a 
conceptual level, appreciate the practice of reflec¬ 
tion. The following comment supports this state¬ 
ment: 

I just wanted to say reflection like the weekly 
reflections were really helpful especially when 
you’re setting up your final reflection and not 
having to write your weekly reflection at the end of 
the practice. But 1 do believe reflection is an 
amazing thing; and like I say, you can’t grow and 
you can’t push yourself or challenge yourself if you 
don’t think back. 1 could write that down for me to 
learn from again, when I go back to teaching. So it 
made me see the process how I grew. That was 
good about doing weekly reflections ” [all sic |. 

One participant said: “It really helps you to see 
your own personal growth as a teacher [...] I think 
the act of reflection is really a good idea [...] I 
think we should use that in everyday life [...] 
because you are not going to grow as an in¬ 
dividual .” 

Students realised that reflection is not merely 
the act of keeping a diary, but creates an oppor¬ 
tunity to observe personal growth through the 
process of reflective practices. The development of 
such reflective skills are often attributed to the 
ability to “learn how to learn”, whereby students’ 
real-life experiences are transformed into learning 
(Bourner, 2003:267). It requires student teachers 
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who pay careful attention to the learning design 
and appropriate guidance in terms of scaffolding 
and criticality (Ash & Clayton, 2009). 

Value of E-Portfolio during Teaching Practice 
E-portfolios were generally viewed as valuable in 
terms of having access to peers’ blogs (reflections), 
as well as the value, in terms of professional 
development for the novice teacher. 

Impact of peers’ blogs 

Peers’ reflections proved a valuable resource which 
provided students with the opportunity to learn 
from each other, as well as not to feel alienated by 
being placed individually in certain schools: 

Well, when I saw people doing things, like I saw 
you adding photos and I saw your sound clip, / was 
like, ‘oh, I can actually do that!’ I found actually 
with reading all of the people’s blogs - because l 
was in XXXX, so I’m in the middle of nowhere. 1 
actually came home; I didn’t go home for two 
months. So I didn’t see anybody for that time and it 
was nice to read everybody’s blogs because you 
know that you ’re on the right track. You ’re doing 
what you ’re supposed to do. 

By reading the descriptions and reflections on 
experiences of participants at other schools, they 
gained insight into other contexts, which they 
normally would not have had the opportunity to 
experience: 

It helped me a lot to realise what type of school 1 
wanted to chase [unclear], because I was quite 
jealous of some of the other peoples ’ experiences. 
Whereas I find a lot of my reflections were really 
negative, which I'm quite - spyt my (sorry) - and 
when I read the other peoples ’ blogs, I was quite 
jealous of their experience because they had like 
sports day, inter-schools and school spirit and you 
know, it was easy. They had whiteboards in every 
class and access to internet in the class and 
whatever. I didn’t have that so it basically helped 
me to realise that I don’t want to be in a school like 
this is [all sic\. 

Another participant commented: “It doesn ’t matter 
where you are, some struggles stay the same” [all 
sic]. 

An added value to the e-portfolio experience 
was the notion of peer support within the online 
community. Twenty-first century students often 
prefer working in groups, where peer collaboration 
is encouraged, and where they can draw their own 
conclusions (Barnstable, 2010; Rodgers et al., 
2006). Group work suggests a learning context 
where students are provided with the opportunity to 
develop metacognitive skills and attributes, to 
collaborate within different contexts and commu¬ 
nicate in a sensible way (Jimoyiannis, 2012). As 
mentioned previously, this approach, however, 
poses interesting challenges to the monitoring and 
standardisation practices of institutions, as well as 
the overall planning and implementation, where 
larger cohorts of students participate in teacher 
practice simultaneously. 


Supportive value for the novice teacher 
Integrating the use of reflective practices and 
mobile devices contributed to the value placed on 
the use of such a learning approach by novice 
teachers. Overall, the participants found the use of 
e-portfolios most valuable, as the following extract 
confirms: 

... it could be useful ... it will help you remember 
[...] the next year of what worked well in that class 
and why ... [all sic |. 

This demonstrates the possibility of an integrated 
learning approach that could be sustainable and 
used in later years. Challis (2005) argues that the 
mature e-portfolio ought to evolve over time, in 
terms of the refinement, redevelopment and design, 
as well as responses to personal growth and 
feedback. In this regard, one respondent comment¬ 
ed: 

... and then maybe you encounter a problem and 
you’re completely lost [...] but you’d always ask 
questions and them maybe someone will come 
across your blog [...] and ooh! [...] 1 had that 
problem and this worked for me [...] open it up to 
people and you can definitely help each other out 
[all sic |. 

Current teacher training programmes can therefore 
be enriched, and may benefit from this particular 
learning approach by providing in-service teachers 
with authentic learning opportunities (Herrington, 
Parker & Boase-Jelinek, 2014), which could be 
accessed throughout their teacher careers, creating 
an online space for current and future collaboration 
with peers. 

Conclusion and Suggestions 

Institutional expectations play a significant role in 
the future success of the use of e-portfolios as 
potential reflective tools dining teacher practice. 
Requirements regarding the use of mobile devices 
during lesson observations and class visits, as well 
as common understanding and implementation of 
the theoretical underpinnings of an e-portfolio 
pedagogical approach, serve as the basis for future 
debates and conversations regarding the 
appropriateness of such a learning approach in the 
current teacher training context. Furthermore, the 
notion of online collaboration (Barrett, 2011) and 
the development of an online community of 
practice suggest a reconceptualisation and under¬ 
standing of what is truly valued during teaching 
practice, and which ways are most appropriate to 
achieving such outcomes. Finally, especially within 
the South African context, the level of digital skills 
of students can neither be assumed nor ignored. For 
learning practices aiming to integrate learning 
technologies to succeed, it remains the responsi¬ 
bility of institutions to provide students with 
appropriate training, continuous technical support, 
as well as the design of innovative sustainable 
learning opportunities for students, whilst partici¬ 
pating in teacher practice. 
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